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any beneficial result; and that English acquire-
ments  were  held  in great contempt.    The go-
vernment then encouraged nothing but Oriental
learning;   and English, instead  of being culti-
vated as a literary and scientific language, was
abandoned to menial servants and dependents, who
hoped by means of it to make a profit of the ig-
norance of their masters.    It was first rescued from
. this state of degradation by Lord William Bentinek
who made it the language of diplomatic correspond-
ence. *    It was afterwards publicly recognised as
the most convenient channel, through which the
upper and middle classes of the natives could ob-
tain access to the knowledge of the West; and
many very good seminaries were established, to
enable them to acquire it.    The prejudice against
English has now disappeared, and to know it, has
become a distinction to which people of all classes
aspire. There can be no doubt therefore of our now
being able to make a deep and permanent impres-
sion on the Hindu nation through this medium,
if sufficient means of instruction arc provided.

Another argument urged for teaching Arabic and
Sanskrit is, that they are absolutely necessary for

* Translations are sent, with the Governor-Guncrnl'* letters, to
the native princes, when there is any doubt AH to thtfir being un-
derstood.